






“messes, but in remote places there is every probability that he 
_ mercy of Native witnesses. ie 4 SSE ; 
___His Excgttency objected to trust the fate of the Buropean offender to the 
Bs aca eg of the one Magistrate. He had no objection whateyer to the 
| Sessions Judge, as he is an officer of wider experience, and he has a jury or — 
assessors to assist his decisions; but a Magistrate who has resided for some 
__ time in remote districts, is very apt to adopt peculiar notions which might affect 
His Excetiency could mention a case which came under his own knowledge 
A full-power Magistrate, whom he would, for the sake of convenience, ¢ 
a ie a istrate Robinson, and who was notin any way connected 










pres 


his hon’ble co! e, reviewed the case of a soldier who was pursuing wae 
convicts who were effecting their escape. In the dark night he ove 0h 

_ them, having outstripped his comrades, and they, seeing but one man, mobbed 
and tried to disarm him: being obliged to use his weapons, he bayoneted his 
most troublesome assailant, giving him three stabs. Mr. Full-power Magistrate 
Robinson wrote a severe report on the soldier’s proceedings, because he gave 
three stabs when, in the opinion of the Magistrate, one would have been suffi- 
cient. H1s ExceLLENcy was convinced from the Magistrate’s report that he 
was a good and humane young man, but His Excemency much feared that he 
would have punished the soldier, had he had the power, very severely. 

_ Tnanother case, a Magistrate in a secluded district acquired a dislike, 
‘almost amounting to hatred of Buropeans, and would not let one come near 
him or enter his presence. .H1s ExceLLency with another officer (now living), 
was refused admittance to him, although they called on public business. 
ExcrLLency could not help fearing that, if that gentleman had had to sentence 
an European, the sentence would have been a hard one. ete os 

In another case, a Magistrate was personally concerned and endeayoured 
‘to bring the case on for trial in the Courts of his own station, presided over 
by his brother Magistrate, where local feelings were naturally in a state of 
_ irritation. , 
His Bxcrrrency had mentioned these instances to show that it was 
not expedient to entrust a Magistrate with these extended powers, a 
‘the extreme severity of the punishment of imprisonment to Europeans in t 
country. 
His Excentency thought it might be assumed that Military Law was 
‘severe enough. But the Commanding Officer of a Regiment, who seldom 
‘attained that position under twenty years’ service, and often not until a — 
much longer period, and is an officer of long administrative experience, could. 
only sentence a soldier to imprisonment for twenty-eight days. a) 
A Regimental Court Martial, consisting usually of five, and never “Tess ried 
__ than three officers, could only sentence to forty-two days’ imprisonment. His” 
_ Excentency therefore did not see why a Magistrate of only a few years’ 
__ Service should have power to inflict a sentence of imprisonment for so longa 
_ period as three months, on his own unaided judgment. peat 2 
_ In making these remarks, he desired to guard himself against beir 
thought to underrate the value of the Civil Service to which the: iste 







e during many years’ service had enabled him to ve 
sed by his hon’ble colleague, Mr Stephen, of 














ie a elling by rail and steamer. ss k 
‘ble Mr. Exxis said the observations which he desi 
r the Lieutenant-Governor and his hon’ble fri Lr. 
1 not wish to give a silent vote upon this question. He 
at he was unable to concur in the arguments which had b adduce 
Hii Craven agi epseet tar te Case 3 in rg hia ae vol 
perhaps already be p or the announcement Mr. Exxis had m 
eld ngh look ‘upon this ne of the Code altogether in thelight of ¢ 
to the criminal, He thought that under these provisions the European 
enjoy more liberty than he did at present, there being so many eases in wl 
he would enjoy speedy justice and be dealt with lightly with the view of say 
_the witnesses from long and harassing journies; and on the whole he though: 
that the criminal would not be worse off under the proposed than under 
the existing system. He could not view the regulations which the Council — 
were” ing at all in the light that they would affect planters and such — 
classes of Europeans in a prominent degree, or that they were likely to be | 
~ concerned in a large number of cases of the description contempla He © 
considered such classes of Europeans as far above such considerations. It 
was with the loafer, and the unfortunate peoplejwho from want of proper means - 
_ of subsistence had beon driven to crime, that we had to deal. And as means of 
punishment were provided, by the existence of that very means of punishment 
_ we should prevent a great deal’ of crime being committed by that class of men, ° 
_ The knowledge that punishment would swiftly follow crime was the best deter. 
_. rent of erime. © bg iO 
_ With reference to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’s remark as to 
‘the amount of imprisonment that could be awarded by the Commandi Officer ~ 































of a regiment, Mn. Ex.is would observe, that there was this difference een 
| the powers that might be entrusted toa Military Officer and the powers that: 
'. ‘were exercised by a Magistrate, that a Commanding Officer's business w 

to be martial, not judicial-minded. It was'a Magistrate’s business, on as 
other hand, to be judicial-minded; he was accustomed to administer justice, 

ad particular respect he might be considered to be far better qualified — 

- than the ee tcuding one of a regiment. On those gros, Mr. Exuis | 
regretted — e was unable to concur in the amendment of His Excellency — 

Commander-in-Chief. ; Keren 

Ai Hon’ble Str Ricuarp Tempe said that, although he was unwi 
“trouble the Council with any remarks upon this subject, yet as a member 
_ Government he felt bound to add his testimony, an m 
| recat MS Aneel are: "the country, it a) 





























many innocent persons suffered in co; 
think of the criminal, but we must think of the 
those who came into contact with 










contained take the first opportunity of expressing his 
views upon the subject. ins a ailpe We tee 
__ His Excellency rum ComMAnprr-1n-Onrer observed that his hon’ble 
Mr. Chapman, had spoken of the experience of Magistrates; but His” 
-Excerttency was informed that Magistrates of only two or three years might 
be invested with the full powers of a Magistrate and Justice of the ace 
_ on passing the necessary examinations. ; eee eh © 
_ With reference to the remarks of his hon’ble friend, Mr. Ellis, that these 
az sf dea were directed apna the lower orders of the European popula tion, 
_ His Exceriency would observe that a fine of rupees one thousand was not a 
punishment which might be said to be directed against a poor man, but rather 
against the higher classes of Europeans. ‘i fe a 
His Excuttency ran Presrpenv regretted that he was not able to sup- 
A th the amendment of His, Excellency the Commander-in-Chief; his i Sal 
ity to do so was not from any want of sympathy or consideration for the 4 
_elass of persons in whose behalf the Council were desired to interfere, but 
. from a sincere conviction of the necessity of some provisions such as those — 
_ which were contained in the Bill. A great deal had been said about the loafer, 
"abd a bad name had been given to a class of Europeans who did not always _ 
deserve the stignia that been cast upon them. It was in Madras that 
an at 






























tempt was first made to afford some place of refuge to an injured 
countrymen in this country, and then the discovery was made what the 
condition of these unfortunate people was. When first, wha was called, 
» “ Loafer's Home” was established in Madras a great deal of laborious 
tion was paid to it by his hon’ble friend, Mr. Robinson, and 
ESIDENT thought Mr. Robinson would concur with him when he § 
that, in the great majority of cases, the members of the humbler orders 
our countrymen were more unfortunate than guilty. Mr. Robinson — 
d a great number of valuable elements in the character of these 
und it impossible in this country to- maintain a respectable 
- Tue Prestpent did not wish to apply harsh terms 
orders of his countrymen, it must, however, be allowed 
as a class of Europeans now in this country in reference to w I 
Ne means of justice was necessary; and he could 
' Magistrates in whom it was proposed to 











































Noes. 


His Bxclleney the Commander-in- His Excellency the President. — 
Chief. Tis Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Hon’ble Mr. Strachey. Be 
Hon’ble Sir R. Temple. ace 
at a Mr. Stephen. 
n’ble Mr. Ellis. : 
Mejor General the aly iL W. 
Norman. 
i, Hon’ble Mr. Inglis. 
Hon’ble Mr. Robinson.” 
Hon’ble Mr.:Chapman. 
Hon’ble Mr. Stewart. 







< 4 - So the amendment was negatived. 
- His Excellency raze ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF moved that, in section 488, 
last line, instead of the words “ Local Government” the words “ Government of 
India, or the Government of Madras or Bombay” be substituted. He said :— 


Baty My Lorp,—In the case of such disturbance of the peace as is contemplated 
in Part XI, Chapters XXVI and XX -consider-+th we , vitae 
t possible complications if the sanction of the Government of India, = 
the Government of Madras or Bombay, were obtained to the prosecution of a 
Magistrate, officer or soldier, for any act done under the provisions contained 
in sections four hundred and eighty-two, four hundred and eighty-four and 
four hundred and eighty-seven, instead of the prosecutions eae instituted by — 
the Local Governments. The term ‘Local Government? inéludes the smaller 
__ agencies where local authorities are more liable to be influenced by al local 
ieee bic than the presidential Governments. a 
ak “ By adopting the amendment which I propose, such an anomaly as the 
it by the State, at the same iy of the inseecinnasy and d 
prosecuted, would be avoided. 4 ene ba 


* > With folesraph oreomatioation everywhere, no ssible evil solid 
from the oe ey seeking the sanction of the Govern General, or Governor ] 
in Council, before plunging the sioreromnent into a tion which i 4 
consider it penensery ie. to I believe that, 
you will obtain a ia § Salaat _inexpedient 

nothing in the situs administration.” 
. His Honour rae Lievrenawr-Governor said that it 
uavatarel or out of place tol tthe bende We Ge oa 
this section to be left in the of the Local. 






























the Hon'ble H. w. wes tiny sitio ‘aoa 
e control of the armies in India was vested in the Gover 
ed ek ae } 
Po ee the members of | 
: evi oh Cae hon t 


It was in the 


Seis take tik opportunity “to say how much he thought the. 1 
e i to the Hon'ble Me sry Mr. Stephen, for this comprehensive | 
ch he had carte and for the simplification of the law on several yer 
rtant subjects. The profession to. which Major General H. W. Noi 
mged were caine: indebted to Mr. Stephen for those 
the law which the Council were now discussing. Nothing of the 
‘inthe English law, and much embarrassment and hardship hal arisen 
- eons But no such embarrassment could in future take place in’ 
ry with these clear provisions of the law to guide those concerned. — 
the provisions of section 487 would be most useful, as cases may of 
in India where it is desirable for a Military Officer to act in the absence — 
any Magistrate : section 488 also, he thought, would be most be in 
stecti officers and troops from vindictive prosecutions. 
‘The Hon'ble Mx. Exais said that, if the question before the 
; Boo sino Magistrate who suppressed a ee sei the aid 
prosecuted under the orders of the ve ’ 
en Govern out. he should, without hesitation, have aid that 
safely ) lef to the discretion of the Local Government. of the 
Mais case. occurred. But as the Military also were 
‘eet “it would be wise to limit the power of orderin 
.e Government of India and the Governments of Madras 





‘His iebelheney 2 ie President. His Honour the iaeienant Gea 


‘His ‘the Commander-in- Hon’ble Mr. Strachey. 
omer _ Hon’ble Mr, Stephen. 

Hon'ble 83 Sir R. Temple. Hon’ble Mr. Ingli 

Hon’ble Mr. Ellis. ii e 

Liga a the Hehe 2: a Pak ; 


"The Hon’ble Mr. Cuarman then moved— 
eta the following words be added to section Ba: — 


i i He said the object of the amendment was to make known toall offic 
Pre tc functions that, in matters of an administrative or executi 
_ character, they were bound to obey the orders of the Government und 
which ‘they were sh fi He thought that no Sessions Judge should h 
L ( er to for example, the right of the -Goy n 


nate duty of si on an examination 
s true ic soldi off yeeabtes Zeng A ‘always had. the po 
e obedience to orders of this kind ; but still he tho ht the opp O1 





priet Super it ithout delay bring to the 
District. any of such diary which he considers it to | 
Mitw6. ee 
1e Magistrate of the District may call for and inspect such diary, F 
cases where there is no District Superintendent of Police the 1 Police officer or 
Pon Seti Seabee Peabo agistrate of the District. . erat oo 
diary shall not be evidence of the facts stated therein, except against 
‘ho made it, nor shall it form part of the record. aga A a 
Criminal Court may send for the Police diaries of a case under inquiry or 
such Court, and may use such diaries to aid it in such inquiry 
ialCial i thisy bo calied ts loo toner cm beredary 2m, a ce 
, nor e or entitled to see them, m use they are rie 
fe ge but if they are ts by the Police officer, who eats: them to refresh his Nemstres "aE 
: _ uses for the purpose of contradicting such Police officer, the provisions of 
_ law relating to documents used or such purposes shall apply to them?” =~ 1. Wee 
__ _He said, the effect of this amendment would be to retain the law as i 
stood, whereas the Bill p peek to do away with all legal provision 
__ the particular authority to whom this diary should be sent. He: 
He was happy to think it would not be necessary for him to enter : 
long disquisition on the vexed question of Police administration, b 
believed he was quite at one with His Honour the Lieutenant-Goyernor, 
| and his hon’ble friends, Messrs. Strachey, Inglis and Robinson, in condem 
ing the theory that the Magistrate should sit with solemn judicial dignity, 
| and only adjudicate on such evidence as might be brought before him. — 
the contrary, he (Mn, Onarmay) was ib decidedly of opinion va 
the bounden duty of the Magistracy of this country’ to co-operate 
tically with the Police in the detection and suppression of crim 
short ‘a terror to evil-doers’. But while holding this view, he w. 
ared to go tie length of saying that. there should be no separ: 
anization. If District Superintendents of Police were to be m: 
all, it was essential that this diary should be forwarded to them 
yt 
be 


crime. Again, if the Superintendents were not ke 
the occurrence of every crime in their Districts, 
‘stimulate the exertions of their men, and how 
ntrol over them by way of reward and punishment ? 





from him. ‘The alteration was calculated, in his ¢ 
most dangerous and radical change in the Police organizatio h 
“The Hon’ble Mx. Rosrxsow said :-—‘“ My Lord, the object of ‘this amend. 
ment is to restore to the Bill sie ee executive direction which is con- 
tained in the existing Criminal ure Code as to what is to be done with the 
y which is directed to be kept. by a Police officer who may be investigating, 
having jurisdiction, into a cognizable case. | 


yer . ‘a case for which: 
capacity, as well as the Police. — 


“The law, Council are aware, requires that immediate intelligence of 
arrence of any grave crime be conveyed to the Magistrate having . 
‘is empowered to” take up the case himself ‘and to adopt all-mei 
. But, in fact, he ae y leaves this, as is intended, to the Police, 
0. 


who are, in the words of the ‘Law (Act. XXIV of 1859), ‘placed at 
jis disposal for the detection of crime’ within his (the Magistrate’s) division. — 
‘Phe executive Police are, on their part, required to keep a diary of all steps 
J during this professional inves iestion for the information of he 
s and | ourts, if required, and of their own superior office. — 
“atthe object of this provision is sufficiently obvious. It enables the 
ible Magistr te, as well as the superior officers of Police to vb 
from goer in the case, and to judge whether the I 


Ent 


secures a valuable check’ against irregularity 
articular ease to which it relates, and i 


he 





ibilities the early. 
ereby insisting on mutual confidence and ; 


vi : A D and e x, 
k. yey 4 : { : rb) Ba r wae y i, 
joni? present law only provides that a copy of the diary is to be sent. 
1 oi age ona of Police, who shall bring rls 
® Magistrate of the District what he sees fit, and so on; but it does not 
0} ‘same information to the Magistrate having jurisdiction, ; 
Now, it appears that this somewhat limited and fragmentary direction of 
been construed by Police officers in some parts as isting n in 
u information in respect to any individual case to the = ‘ 
_ official, namely, the Magi having jurisdiction, and as justibyiag, 
simply ignoring; in their Police detection, every and any Magistrate, ¢ 
Magistrate of the District, to whom. the District Superi 
concen agen = — or as apie he = a : —_— sw 
course, ce of his requiring the actual luction of the diary? 
officers of this school simply treat the subordinate executive is 
grades as purely judicial officers, before whom they peseseete their | 
much in the same exclusive spirit as they wonld before a 
nd deny them any communication with the Police in respect to cases 
ending before them, 
a nathan re — 9 Police Sele 
sure things cannot possibly work wi ar -and mutua 
are indispensable. The Police place Dienaslges in a 
s respects yeal efficient working and detection—for they 
n the aid and advice of*tlie Magistracy of all ranks—and t 
ss the relative Spee a of the Magistracy and the execu 
hey override the Magistracy. Herbed 
ect. Committee on the Bill perceived how the dire 
thus alluded to, is capable of misconstruction, — 





he matter is purely importance, as respec 
ministration of the general Police of a district, and the Bill, as now dtawn, 
ot only removes a source of misapprehension, but leaves Local Goverm 
to adjust the matter in the manner that best suits the. character 
nef trust that the Council will reject te sine layaga Neee 
The Hon’ble Mr. Ines said :—“My ‘Lorp,—I : ) 
amendment... I thinkthat the use these Police diaries are to be pu 
spreeeosspnery renin — be Hoge oe for ee! orders 
vernments, and is altogether foreign to the now before t! 
aly.the Select Committee, after considerable discussion 
direction on the subject. > penta 4 ey “ 
¥V of 1861, the Police Act, is curiously vague in the mat 
‘between the Magistrate of the District and the District- 


y er deper 
of the District ; the other, that they are completely und 
control: both of them, however, referring to Act V in 
s. ‘Those who consider that the Police should be an in er 
» department refer to those clauses in the Procedure Code wl 
rites have decided on omitting as indicating a vague way 
to a certain and undefined extent, independent of the 
; _ Indeed, the Hon’ble Mr. Chapman says that his in 
er cereebergee is to show that it is the Distr 





ug} _ forward in support of the an 
I Member in cht ‘of the Bill 
‘not be imported into this Bill, and the 
rs argument 


direct in what form the information should be supplied to the 
tendent, or for the Police law to prescribe any particular © 
e( to His Be sour that it was not necessary that, in every pe 
full proceedings should be sent to the District Supe intenden 
The determination of such questions should, His Honov 
and the executive. The Police was establi 
parts of the country 3 


n reports were submitted of the oc th i 
esult of the pro amendment would be, that those reports 
) istrict uperintendent, instead of to the Inspector, 

in complete ignorance of what, was going on within | 


ble Mr. Exxis said that he aca, Cg Rey 

‘with what had fallen from his hon’ble friend Mr. Che 
spepon.: Si he did not agree, as his hon’ble frien 

onour the jieutenant-Governor and the Hon’ble Mr. 

uestion of ‘Police. But that was not a matter which was 
Mr. Enis laid stress the amendment, not 

difference between it and section as framed in 
ere was a desire, by a side-wind, 


a bets 
Nad 
, BG 
wang 
HEN t! 
¥ 





ct m¢ Tt 
"Sometimes; the District etalon 
ent, and at another time, the District Superinten 
‘to the Magistrate of the District without any independent 
v, Act V of 1861 was at different. times held to be consistent 


"Mn. Srracuny spoke of the Bengal Presidency only, and in it he’ 
here was Sroaiiooin which an attempt had not Tero made to convert 
e into a semi-independent body separate from the Magistrate. 
trict, the most ae officer in some meapecia igi ‘whole country, the: 
-Goyernment in the intericr 


eves attae™ aae gro aly 
istrict ¥ ded. s ion of the®Police from the authority 
the Wy he believed there was no 


strate had done extreme mischief; and 
{ the Upper Provinces in which the executive authority had not been 
‘more or less’weakened. — ‘During the last-few years, however, the tendency had 
‘heen in the other direction, and the Magistrate of the District had, to a consi-— 
derable extent, got back ‘his authority. He must give his vote a the 


Excellency rae Commanper-tn-Cuter said that he would 
-of the amendment, as he thought its tendency would be to 
rity of the Sub-Divisional Officers. In ‘reality the District 1 
ctor was every thing in the District; he was in fact the king | 
trict, and the Police ought to bein complete subordination to his autho 
and to the authority of the Subordinate Magistrates in charge of Su 





friend Mr. Strachey, that it 
position. of ind C ( 








divided— 
Noes. 


AYES. aca LES 
cellency the Commander-in- His Excellency the President. _ 
oe His Honour the Lieutenant-Gov- 


- Sir R. Temple. . ernor. ae ea 
Hon'ble Mr. Stephen. Hon'ble Mr, Strachey. 
Hon'ble Mr. Ellis. Hon'ble Mr. Inglis. 
Major General the Hon'ble H. W. Hon’ble Mr. Robinson. aM 
ees Hon'ble Mr. Stewart. 143 
hehe 


‘Hon'ble Mr. Chapman. eee 
fhe numbers being equal, the President gave his casting vote with the Noes. — 
Pas ets ies Oe ON 





So the amendment was negatived. 
> “phe Hon’ble Mn. Cuapaan then moved— wishee cat 
«That the following be inserted as paragraphs one and two before the Bas 
nt paragraph one of section 188 :— ‘ ree 
‘ ptor XXI (of Defamation) of 


" & €Qffences under chapter XX (relating to Marriage) and cha 
class described in section 148 of this Code, may be 


~ the Indian Penal Code, and offences of the 
z . No other offence may be compounded.’ ” 


 # Insteatl of the Exception to section 214 of the Indian Penal Code, the 

following shall be read :— ~ re ari 
Foie) et STEIN provisions of sections 213 and 2)4 do not extend to any offence which may be’ 

lawfully compounded? 4 d yogi 








Decency, and Morals ; 
cing ea 1 The yw was, that this was 
qt he aie were which one could deal, and any attempt to 
one rh which oe onl deal Take the o 
323 of the. Penal Code, ‘yoluntaril peas oa _ 


‘of the most perso: 
hecause the eeeLa saat, for. rola agpatbti core 
sak fee one year. Of assault eer 
Faget sree ich Pe a Nee ace ea com] 
mment. e fact 


dened atonal Ines et 
t be in a position to 


gp miondbagg ato not, anh th 
gh the eet "is ) 


and add a column stating what 
were not compoundable. 


» Hon'ble Mr. CHAPMAN said that, after what i fallen 
Mr. Stephen, he world with the pxinics of the 








Governor of Bengal. ; 
-Chief, 6. 0. Bs, 6.0.8.1. 


le, K. C. 8. I. 7 
Richard ‘fomple, Q. 
med B. . 
Major General the feat bis Ht. W. Norman, c. B. 


The Hon'ble J. F. D. Inglis. 
‘The Hon'ble ad grimy C. 8. I. 


Temrie presented the report of the Sel 
Duties on Income. Si 


; : rid that pe 
ch: Committee, "mich ran thus :— 
exists amongst the members 
income-tax in any form. pr ngieaw we 
but confine pore " eee tal 
ase that ought . We think it thie i 

Dae xu of oe Praja the verbal 
year, and to cam OS 





eclar ‘it my duty—indeed, | 
istent with the respect, due our Lordship as the 
that Goyernment—to propose any substantive amendment 
n of the Bill now pene alk pg a Bill contains two m 
mits predecessor—one raising the limit of exempted incomes to 
d, thereby carrying out the proposition made last year by our hon oad 
e, Mr. Cowie, with how much reason and moderation the figures 
us show. ‘The second modification to which I have alluded at 
luced by the Committee, in accordance with which payment of the tax _ 
ill be accepted from all who so desire, on the basis of last year’s assessmen 
out further inquiry or trouble. This, my Lord, I consider emphatically 
ve in the right direction. I believe that by it friction, extortion 
nd opportunities for evil in the working of the tax, will be diminish 
believe that it will’ be thankfully’ accepted in this light © 
trict officers. It is of course a concession pure and simple on the: 
_ Government, but a concession which I believe will not cost them m 
mam while, in other respects, it will well repay them. TI am heartily glad that — 
overnment has seen its way to these two important modifications of the Bill” 
lately expired, and I freely admit that thus modified the income-tax come 
‘ the Council in a much less objectionable form than previously. I. 
der, however, that the annual introduction of an income-tax measure is a 
and almost an unmitigated evil, tending much to keep alive and foster th 
amount of bad feeling which the tax has, undoubtedly provoked, and forbiddin 
“that finality and certainty as to what they have to pay which, I believe, the 
‘people of this country greatly desire. In this sense, therefore, and withoutin 
way committing myself to an opinion or course, I do join with my hone A 
eague, Mr. Ellis, in hoping that, if the subject of an income-tax is again — 
forward, it will be in the form of total abolition or retention, I do not 
permanently, but at least for a term of years at a fixed rate and on continu- 
g assessments at the option of the assessees. I have always adr 
were pros and cons in this matter—that there is something to 
of a light tax with a liberal figure of exempted . ine 
yw that some hon’ble members hold that there are large 
o benefit much by our rule, but who cannot otherwise be - 
anything like a fair quota to the State. Some hold that — 
other interests calling more urgently for relief, while my 
. Robinson, holds strong views as to the entire exemption of ce 
, whatever the amount of their incomes. All these views form 
d eh iry and Ses peer shat whatever may be the result, Tu 
© continuance of thi as a ing budget-adjuster, 
accustomed to see it used. Whi “may be 
that atleast ought not to be its character in this country. Im 
cor. join His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in hoy 


EM nah 





nion, not a fact. 
Seek we ge the last two years, and 


‘a million of income-tax cannot be 
ost relief this bursting treasury ¢an 
own and famous yee writing 
Toes pit 
, in. view 0! 





seen against this system of quiet ing at 
‘hat I said last year as to the vital importance of 
“tee Suk ye and that head» here. In me 


hs ay pescticalty the. Agent of the Government’ ‘of famed 
responsibility. As matters now are, it appears | 

; etl of that Government are liable at any time to 

iabilities and other paar of the ree toi 

of an absent and i 


Theoretically, 
on oe them, but | seater it was denied to many, 
attached to the oy apa conditions which put it a 


many. ‘These condi were foreign a eras 1 


ament, and foreign to ordinary btorgcuvan cance iy 
-holders | it ing 2 reason to 


expect or oF case mies 
e which could not have eae in inthe sale 


he conversion scheme, nor im 


siti sai al pach auto welt rp 
do not say that bare posse was not done—far 
such as these, the Government should. 





egular estimated receipts of these years, 
altogether satisfactory ae all of 
iations in the Opium receipts an 
n'ble member has offered as its justification. 
i is a very large, so it is also an extremely speculatiy ) : 
eceipts, and one which it is probably impossible to forecast with exactn 
think it is almost as uowise to err on the side of too great caution as. 
T reflect that, during the five years ending with 1871-73 
estimated four times, and 
‘small a. ga half a million to a million an 
quarter per annum, and averaging, I think, about £850,000, and that th 
only once been over-estimated i an amount of £830,000, I think IT may — 


| y conclude that the error of our finance in this matter has been not an 
x” mguine but an unnecessarily gloomy measurement of prospects. “I will 
ot. deny to the Administration and to the Finance Department the credit: 


ose reductions in expenditure which they claim, and which have doubt 
contributed to the surplus of the last two years; on the co 
cknowledge these reductions, and express my earnest hope and full bi 
the Government of India will not halt in their anxious endeavours to 
diture still further where that may be practicable. What I dos 
I think these reductions should have been more clearly foreseen and 
sly allowed for. In estimating the financial position for the } re 
I think that this error of over-caution is again visible. 
that an estimate of rupees 1,200 for Opium is sufficient in 
values, of the quantity to be disposed of, and of prospects 


Oars 
see nothing in. neck before us to render it r 
stimate on so heavy a decli p mR | 


matter broadly, and at the same time cautiously, and m 
e allowance for contingencies, I think that the estimate 
‘ly have been taken at at least rupees 1,250, and even that 
w. ‘To my mind th , is something re-assuring in the opin 
Consul at Hankow, in the report lately published. 
sumption of Opium is not like 





‘to utilise the excess; what return has been received | 
part of which is admittedly derived from the proceeds ‘of it 
loans? I cannot find in the explanation of the hon’ble member that | 
“have not been lying idle, but have been made to subserve the intere 
ree, any satisfactory reply to this enquiry ; for I submit that it is 
ity of the State to serve the interests of trade at the expense of | 
country, and that if the principle 1 there is nothi 
svent its further expansion, nothing to prevent ‘the justification of 
ost on all classes for the benefit of one class, or even of one section of 
e surplus cash balances of the t year had been utilised at ev : 
moderate rate of interest, the result would have been a very cons! 
ase in the revenue or decrease in the expenditure ; and I hope in view of the 
balances, which I infer the Treasury is likely to be filled with during | 
ent year, that some means will be taken to make use of the surplus 
c ents with such an end in view as any prudent private individual v 
your to arrive at in his own case. Tt has often seemed to me 
‘be advisable to publish a statement of the composition of the | 
‘that the public might know what portion of these is liable to | 
up, and what portion may reasonably be reckoned on as more or less-pe 
ily available ; and I would venture to ‘call the hon’ble member's attention t 
‘point as one worthy of his consideration, I have not overlooked the gen 
on on the subject contained in his statement; but what I-sugge 
more specific and detailed. My Lord, I cannot think 
explanations as ‘that ‘time has been required for the e 
nal projects and for determination of the way gauge,’ a at 
are ‘times and seasons for borrowing,’ are explanations which can 
ch @ course as pti Pipi 3 Ly ga of re 
c ary, that the country has a right to expect 
i called upon to bear, shall tb rains 
once utilised, My hon'ble drien 5 lo 
lefects of our fiscal system ; pat bo aa a 8 
can fo vee me erournlgens gy gs . recent] 
have placed him. , and I shall her 
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is and Came ai, poly 
forme evento atampt  entsictory review of th 
r, deemed sya ah A amg dic express my views, and if in doin 

son -aptenaly. pnere my hon’ble friend will believe that th 


-estimate or overlook the arduou 
~ na boe g 


. Mn, OnarMan said :—“ My Lonp, looking to the exc 
nt Government of India are placed in nee 
e calamit lrg leans tly ane ee not, = 
- Lordship in une cor 0 ive purs any “POWERS 
eke tbe “to the Tnome Tox other fan ne 
bs Tt seoms to me that the issue is of far greater maanitins and nce 
mere consideration whether the Goyernment could or <a 
ee this comparatively small sum of £570,000. In my 
question of continuing ant teaation ie oa great extent inven the 
brainy Lam satis that, i the anaes a eo ee 
3 the income-tax. year, it wi to reimpose it next year, 
this : vee eaitrajestitiahle extent, the action rt yeas ad 
| ship's successor in dealing finally with the uostion of pod ir ee ; 
fore, my Lord, on these gro me, Iam fully prepared = Gi 
Cie coatheniien: 
“But I feel that it behoves me to go further on this occasion, 
: ‘it as my firm conviction, that the-system of directly taxing the wee ‘a 
tural classes of the community of this country oe not to be. vac 
I cannot reconcile it to my sense Br that rin x _ 
% — of our presidency towns centres of commerce, 
: on the stability of ig for their enjoyment of 
; ot tines should not contribute their fair share towards the 
oe ite inert . oe ve ae antes may be, there can — 
uestion we have afforde most tection omer 4 
ro violent outsages au and crimes, and/I do think the wealthy classes . 
ieee etn ble benefit. 
_ *J do not say the income-tax is the best way of reaching them, | y 
y that, until some better and more effectual means wate at 
e suggested, I for one should be loth to see it abandoned. 
«T have said that, to my omg the question whether ae 
with tax this year is not the main point; F 
‘in exes cautious and pra manner in which 
Fi Goverment 
tore it. 
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_ the objestions to the income- are % ‘chiefly 
le from its administration. I adi 
but I do cen “ee that they are alt 
stave been removed robek iat extent by 
; and by the decisio Government pare ity a 
1 existing cee: The only wonder to me is 
~ the: up-h manner in which, at the last moment, 
s been imposed on the country, the abuses have n 
; "Nothing. could possibly be worse than the system 
pel were " subjected to all the’ oppression | -and annoyance 
ov grenciigaeriagy aseesement. 


a means of ent wi ove no, ime i aking 

pegs -I may state that, i d 
should be > carefully devised, and 

trouble and ¢ 


Prag emaoeerher eo ¢ 








which ft was imposed in'1870- 
ie ant Y | 


) ms. What I did- object to, and objected to 1 
years ago was the unnece: high rate at which the tax 
‘There is, I need not point out, a very considerable dif 

an income-tax at 8} per cent. on incomes of rupees five hw 
x at one per cent. on incomes of not less than rupees one thousand. 


NE A e wei 
‘beg to draw the special attention of my hon’ble friend, Mr. In: 
wing extract containing the views of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
North-Western Provinces, Sir W. Muir :— f 


illiam Muir has never condemned the main principle of bea cul (if additional 
must be raised) in its ere to the moneyed classes and wealthy traders. It is 
marently the only way in which they can be specially reached, and it is but right and fair that 
se should freely contribute to the expenses of a government in the benefits of which they 
participate. But it may be questioned whether the tax should be made (as it has bi 
ne extent of lute) the mainstay for the adjustment of Imperial finance, resorted to as a means — 
ring the accounts of the yor its rate and reach varying with the amount of the — 
‘annual deficit of the prospects of the coming revenue. It would seem wiser and more states- 
, in dealing a people so impatient of inquisition, so suspicious of change, and so 
i to reach by our explanations, to make the tax precise and unvarying, both gon each | 
and in the conditions of its assessment, In shogt, His Honour would urge on ave, : 
| Teney’s Government the te that the rate of assessment, once fixed, on a wide view of the — 
vo 





































mper of the people and the capacity. of their resources, at a reasonable figure, should r 7 
80 wi variation; and that neither condition nor rate should be lightly changed, o! se 
than on the occurrence of a great emergency, such, indeed, as would both justify the change in 
; ‘the opinion of the people, and be capable of easy explanation to them. ‘As in the assessment, 

of landed profits, so in the assessment of incomes, the more fixity and permanency arrived 
at, the greatér will be the feeling of rest and confidence In proportion as such a state of 
mparative perminency can be approached, the suspicion at irritation, the fraud’ and 
the other evils now incident to the tax, would be diminished, the pressure 
on e would be lightened, and the action of the Government would be better under- 
__ stood and its motives more fully appreciated.’ na RR 
“Tam happy to believe that everything I have snid has the sauetom 
| that eminent authérity. ge Fi! BD eS iin 
__ “I shall now notice, very briefly, what appear to me the most salient 
‘the regular estimate for the year just closed, 1871-72. Of the total s 
millions and three quarters, three-fourths are due to Opium, 
d takes credit for three quarters of a million as direc 

His explanations: ing the latter willbe found a 
his statement. I wish I could see any indicati of these 
effected by direct economy. A good number of the items 

and, mere adjustments. Thus, for example, the sum of £90,100, 
pase in the allowances payable to village officers in the Bombay 
apprehend, due’ to an alteration in the manner of 
account. Then, the reduction of £198,000 in n 
either to the estimates having been wrongly f 
outlay on account’ of the purchase of stores 
impossible to arrive at any clear 

these statements. I should 
ite’ constitute the s 




















































classes of the communi! ht alees bite opinion lac aka sopleaieg ; oS “ 
‘surprising how Miasoue a roe ers with the administration become. 





hey know that increased expenditure may render it necessary to increase the 
-burthens of the small but influential body of income-tax payers. otc: ae 
As regards the estimates for 1872-73, I shall only remark that they 
are characterized by that extreme caution which has marked the finan- 
cial administration of my hon’ble friend, and which has: resulted, during 
the last two years, in surpluses, respectively, of 14 and 28 millions. I cannot 
help feeling that the Financial Department has gone to the extreme of control. 
Opium is, of course, the difficulty in their estimates ; and I am not going to be 
umptuous enough to state that my hon’ble friend is wrong in estimating 
for a nett decrease of 2} millions, namely, 1} under receipts, and $ under. — 
expenditure. Speaking with very imperfect knowledge of the subject, it 
does seem that, as the average price last year was Rs. 1,338, a higher figure 
than Rs. 1,200 might have been taken. It would have been satisfactory 
to have had some detailed explanations as to the items composing the increase 
in expenditure of £56,500 under Land-Revenue ; of £10,600 under Adminis- 
tration; of £56,100 in minor Departments ; of £70,700 under Law and Jus- 
tice, and of £44,000 under Political Agencies, A good number of these are, I 
dare say, accounted for by adjustments, as I see the charges under the head 
Miscellaneous are entered at £119,300 less than those of the past year. It 
would nevertheless be satisfactory if my hon’ble friend would furnish a detailed 
statement of all bond fide increases,of charge. I think if such a statement 
were annually published it would be satisfactory to the Council, and might not 
be altogether inoperative as a check against extravagance. 
"As regards the question of the cash balances, it seems to me the Council 
are entitled to some more lucid explanation than that which my hon’ble friend 
has given. As far as I can understand the explanation of the surplus—seven 
millions—it is this :— Gore SPER 

“2 millions are due to the closing balance being better. 

“93 millions to positive and direct increased prosperity, 

3 millions to the extraordinary expenditure having been less than 

was anticipated. 

“% of a million held in deposit in India on account’ of money received 
for bills purchased by the Secretary. of State in England which have to be 
paid for in India. A 

_ “1 think the Government of India ought to furnish the Council and 
the public with a plain and simple statement of their assets and liabilities, 
and P think we should be told the minimum sum that prudence demands should. 
be kept in hand to meet the ordinary current expenditure, the sum which, I su 

‘a private firm or company would describe as working capital. If this 
ey done, and liabilities—such as sums held on account of money borrowed 
for extraordi works, and on account of deficits payable on demand—were 
clearly distinguished, then I think the existing mystery would, in a great 
“measure, be solved, and the public would know what they are far from or 
at present, namely, the exact financial position of the Government. ‘Till this — 
is clearly placed before them, it will be am Set for them to know whether 
the burden of taxation to which they are subjected is or is not in excess of 
the exigencies of the State.” ' ¢ £70 OS RS 3c 


Phe Hon’ble Mn. Rosrnsow said:—“My Lord, Ihave resolved to vote — 
against passing this Bill to revive the dead income-tax in any form. I will do — 
so because there is nothing whatever in the state of the finances of h 
which can in any way justify its revival and continuation, in order t 






tain the credit or 












finances and of the country the Government is 
ergent tax—imposed as it was for the definite pw 
juilibrium which was attained two years ago, and of 
‘no longer exists—and because the proceeds of the tax have - 
vell undue cash ces, or are being applied to purpeses which were not 
-contem’ by the Legislature when it sanctioned this emergent impost—such 
liquidating past deficits, paying for public works extraordinary, improving 
_ the position of bank-shareh: , financing in loans to municipalities, and 
- like, I shall vote against this Bill because a general income-tax is inequitable 
and unjust as respects all incomes derived from land and rents in this country, 
-and because I believe that an income-tax, which is theoretically defensible as 
respects incomes derived pac yg funds, professions, mercantile pursuits, and 
the like, cannot be administered in this country in anything like an efficient, 
fair, or inoppressive manner. I shall vote against the Bill because I believe 
that the income-tax has proved financially, morally, and politically a serious 
failure, because its enforcement is lowering the tone and impairing the goo 
influences of the public services, because it is almost universally condemned by 
: ienced official and inofficial public opinion, and is repellant to our, Native 
fellow subjects. sale 
: “Now, my Lord, it is not easy to diseuss efficiently a subject of this kind in 
the absence of the papers which it has pleased your Lordship to withhold, and 
I do not wonder that our hon’ble colleague shrinks from examination under that 
sore light. Further, I think that the interval of a week—a week sorely bur- — 
dened with other important legislation—or ten days, has been insufficient for the 
examination of so extensive a matter. Why, a reply could not be had by re-— 
~ turn of post from Madras within the. time. 5 ng 


“J will venture, in limine, to recall to the memory of the Council the hard 
things which- were said, and wrong motives which were imputed to me and 
others of my colleagues who ventured to advise this. Council against continuing 
the income-tax last year, but I do so merely to enable me to disavow honestly 
and conscientiously every unworthy motive or influence in respect to any 
‘remarks I may now venture to offer for the consideration of this Council. 


“he first question which I would ask is—will this Council endorse by, 
deliberately reviving special and emergent direct taxation, the astonishing 
‘assertion that the revenues of India fail to evince a safe elasticity? Why, my . 
‘Lord, just twelve years ago, Mr. Wilson was dealing with an income not : 
“£37 millions only, and our hon’ble colleague has had an average income of 
“60 millions during the last three years. We dare not, my Lord, deliberately 
* belie the economic facts of a country whose income evinces an elasticity almost 
“without precedent anywhere. sats" Oe Getit 
~My Lord, the facts disclosed by the statement to which we listened onthe ou 
6th: instant. prove, I think, beyond cavil, that there was nothing in the state of 
the finances of India during the past year which can justity the hon’ble 
amember in having come to this Council for a law to continue an emergent and 
2 taxation during the year that has closed. These facts likewise con- 
bee rage t there is nothing in the prospects of the future to justify 
to the legislature to revive or continue this emergent. legislation an 
ion. The single plea for imposing or maintaining an income-tax | 
ear to year has been that the budget of income fell short, or threatene 
| short, of the expenditure of the year. This plea was, in fact, in a gr 
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- exactness—and | at even unbudgett expenditure was more than 
- yevenue realised—the balance being a large surplus derived, as I hay 
- from undue emergent taxation alone. i pM Dean 
I now come to the budget-statements of 1871-72, and the taxation 
has been kept up during the past year, in consequence of the very uns 
“cigs a tation of the financial pro ts of the year made by 
hon’ble co hes och ts! 
-- * T earnestly warned this Council, when the discussion of the Income-Tax _ 
Bill took place last year, that the budget of income had been seriously under- — 
estimated, that the prospective needs of the public service were overstated, and 
that the whole budget of expenditure was disfigur ay erldeiave of relaxed — 
economy. 1 therefore conscientiously argued—in vain, T regret to: think—that _ 
a continuance of the income-tax, with those inherent evils which I and others 
endeavoured but too feebly to describe, could not be justified. Results have 
verified anticipations far beyond my confident hope—the obvious deductions 
which I ventured to make from an examination of the budget-statements. 
«Phe regular estimate of 1870-71 had shown an income of 51. millions 
econo amount which has been exceeded by the actuals. Yet the 
yu timate of income of 1871-72 was taken by the hon’btle member at 


49 millions (£49,098,900)—a sum which the regular estimate for the same year 
(£49,976,500) now shows to have been. practically an under-estimate of well- 
nigh one million on the income side of the account alone. sy eee 
oy «When we come to the expenditure side of 1871-72, we find a budget- 
estimate for ordinary expenditure of 49} millions (£49,500,000), while thy 
regular estimate now shows that 47} millions (£47,276,500) was what w 
-yeally required to carry on the State services, and this outlay include such 
_“ windfalls” as the unbudgetted Looshai expedition, the Delhi camp of ie, 
&e., &e. The actual result arrived at by an under-estimate pf income and an 
over-estimate of expenditure is a surplus which will not fall short of 2 mil- 
- lions, and may possibly, when all actuals are retta re to account, reach near — 
‘on 8 millions. Of this enormous surplus considerably ee. 
Se vel jibet accrued from the income-tax alone. Now, ‘IT ask, 
which 












‘yesults justified the legislation of last year, or ratified the pleas 
ee ich it was instituted ? : 5 Lic Se 
And yet our hon’ble colleague again comes before this Council 
conclusively negatived assertion that he cannot make ends meet without 
‘this obnoxious, but dead, emergent impost. een 
I must withhold my confidence from the hon’ble gentleman’s 
decline to be guided in my vote by one whose assurances ha’ 
y belied by results. And I do not think that this Council 
only plea for reviving the income-tax, and enforce 
sions which pegs gollenane Wie to 
Coun: spare the people 
de assert, they ha ats 











the — estimate of 1871-72 and 
. of the country does not justify this, and I think 
cede t of realized revenue in a former ear, the b 
‘afely be bettered by £10,000 or £12,000, Be cpicaaae 
~?«¢-Cusioms.—The next thi which I thi otice is customs. The - 
actuals of 1869-70 were under millions (£ and in 1870-71 exceeded — 
£2,610,000, showi thus‘a steady and vigo estimate 
of 24 millions for 1 70-71 has been more than a vy 
notwithstanding the adverse circumstances 0 the year), and 
tnds for the loss and stationary estimate 
ov before us, our hon’ble colleague “has presented. facts 
r confident expe tion that the customs revenue of 1872-73 will, at all 
touch the actual of 1870-71 namely, £2,610,789. The difference would 
\ tm 


dd £40,000 to the bu 
ague in sw 
the transit duties on sugar, 
ice . Bengal and Burma; 
) 1 duties are of course thoroughly bad as a part of our i 
the claim of neither entitles them to tax the incomes 


+ the sugar duties in the North-West P 
fect is of course to raise the of prod 
enough be described as @ q 
. Now, idering that, 


‘relief. 
do not know much a 












t ed by recent 1 e sta e Q 
, end ot hseirieten ‘ths Baden OF weeds 
i this | revenue ‘of next year a 
and Ting gre of vagtone ? Ifthis be areal and not me 
parent e state of the country in no way whatever justifies 
oh soaps ctory and suspicious sore ty These facts suggest to r 
_ either our hon’ble colleague may, in his caution, have largely 
our financial Pe or that cree elapenty apse ‘ted and 
much allegation, e very largely increased burden i 
on the country, and especially on the land, — stamp-laws recently revised. 
with most vexatious enhancements, and Court Fees Act, is too great for — 
the people to bear, and that good rights are heing abandoned all over the 



















- eountry because their vindication is beyond ‘the resources of the wronged. 
Either inference must be unsatisfactory, and I hope that the hon’ble financial 
_ member will be able to give some more satisfactory explanation of facts and 
__ things than the light historical sketch we listened to on the 6th instant. I 
_ have carefully perused former debates, and have been making enquiries 
about this matter, and am told that the cost of litigation, in respect to land at 
all events, has increased by several folds under thé legislation of late years. 
A carefully drawn comparative memorandum which I hold in my hand shows. 
that the increase may be as much as five to six folds above the cost of some 
years back. - I speak under correction, but I think, however, that the incidence 
of this increased taxation will require very early investigation, and that the 
Council should not pass a taxation bill until such things are fully before them. 

“ Public Works—Trrigation.—The only other item of revenue on which I 
would venture to make a remark is that derived under the head of Public. _ 
‘Works—lIrrigation. ; 7 
© The actual revenue derived from this source in 1869-70 was £535,000 ; that 
in 1870-71, £485,500 ; and the regular estimate of the year just closed shows a 
decreasing revenue of £476,600. Thus we have a steadily falling revenue 
during-three years. The budget-estimate for 1872-73 is still below the actuals 
of 1869-70 and of 1870-71. No wonder that the Hon’ble Sir Richard Temple 

- remarked that ‘such fallings off, notwithstanding the heavy expenditure of 
 ¢apital on these works, is not satisfactory.’ I admit that { entertain aot 


















apprehension from the information accorded last year, that the Government o 
India are pledged to borrow some 50 millions to be spent in this manner, and 

ask where the interest is to come from? I only trust that His Grace the 
° Secretary of State’s prohibition against laying on compulsory general § ee 

~ taxation’ will not be offended against, and that this is not one of the oats Hee} 
desiring to maintain needless emergent taxation like the income-tax.. - _ ae 

“ On the whole, my Lord, I am thoroughly satisfied that no good ground 

_ whatever exists—considering the very prosperous condition of the try and> | 
ae te of the cash balances—for estimating the income of the yearwhich is _ 
re us at 48? millions (£48,771,000 )-when the av of the actuals 
‘three years (including 1871-72) is 50} millions (£50,767,088). 
Lam sure, estimate for a declining revenue when every indication j 
‘ ¢ t.. I cannot vote for a Bill to raise the in ome- ta: 
























assurances which neither fact nor fair inference justifies. N 
E Be nitiydtat agian te justify in this manner, 
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~ the ‘Hon'ble ites a calls ie essior 
Secor aay in these things. — ' 
his exposition, and can. be carried, under the laws Recently 
hyn atendivieseiapine this, the first year. The matter 
side which is absolutely the devetah of sche Whe Han"bls Mamnbevis ed. 
he Hon’ble Member has probably no ere i? knowledge of these things, 
sear i ight about them but I can + him and this Council, that 
ople of the town and rural districts alike are dissatisfied. cat facial 
of taxation which has been laid upon. them» ody: the ; 
cy of the Government. z 
‘fhe Foa’ble’ Mennbor baa’ vit yet cimshunicnted-to the Conntil'the total af 
onto sh nag tl Contatti hammepto 
and incomplete, and I believe that there is nothing more important — 
| that this great matter should be fully before the Council before any Bilk- 
Sea sig this mitten taxation is passed. No income-tax legislation sap : 
\ matter is thoroughly sihly belive the Degiletate : 


gs preniapregtladbniemra edhe Counetl an incident b 

irred debate on the passing of the Panjéb Municipalities Bill. 

ble Mr. Stephen, in animadverting on the conduct of certain Members of 
observed that the rity of about 800 towns in the Panjab was im- 

led by the delay occasioned in making that measure permanent. Now, 1 

I know with almost absolute bien aes that there are not 300 cities in t 
which. are fit Be, gee pigeon ee ee duties, rae 
ee tee es a strong impression t! local authori- 4 
ponies under this specious name, special ‘ city-taxation’ among _ 


> communities, in the teeth of Lord Lawrence’s assur- 


t; such should not be the case, in the debate of 1857. The pee se li 
ful examination of the Legislature and Government. J n 
ns from some parts of Bombay, I believe that there, too, local 
ein thesame boat. Now, my Lord, you are aware that in Madras, 
more area and pop ulation than there is in the Panjéb, we have 
able to find 45 towns to which taxation of this character can with 








‘Mr. Massey, in the same debate, ‘maintained that a general income-tax — 
could not be imposed on the land-holders in India, because that class, he said, — 
already pays largely. ‘It is merely,’ he added, «a war of words to say thatthe 
landtax is rent. The fact remains that land-holders, whose title is indefen-~ 
sible so long as ms Bet the tax, contribute 20 millions a year to our revenue. { 
«Tt may be,’ he ad ‘that the land-tax is not sufficient ; that those who pay — 
it, at least under the Bengal settlement, have made a very good bargain. 
But it is a bargain, and we are bound by it, bs ‘ 

«here is an honest ring about these words of Lord Lawrence’s Govern- \— 
ment. And they appear to me to dispose of the partial and local a eee # 
enough it seems to be—put forward for the income-tax, namely, ; 
least the virtue of catching the Bengal z4mindars and taxing them, in considera- 
tion of the comparatively easy terms on which they pay land revenue. Byen if 
this plea were sound as respects Bengal, it cannot justify such a tax being 
enforced where the ~* Bengal settlement does not obtain, viz., in four-fifths of 
the whole Empire. Of course Lord Lawrence’s and Mr. Massey’s remarks had 
no reference to quasi-county-rates for local purposes ; neither has the argument: 
for which I am endeavouring to obtain a hearing. 

“Tn short, Lord Lawrence’s Government would not hear of any 
general income-tax which should include the already heavily-taxed landed 
incomes of the community. Were that sagacious and iscriminating statesman. 
amongst us this day, we should not, I think, be discussing the propriety of i 
reviving this needless and dead income-tax against the eontiipacsiok landed | 
interests of the country, at a time when the revenue is in surplus and cash | 
balances very large. 

“We are happily again in that position, in regard to this be of the tes, © 
_ jn which Lord Lawrence left us. The income-tax is dead. Let it lie, and let us 

refuse to endorse the errors of the past, which he condemned, but which the Bi 
seeks to revive. ' : 
«Tt is a very significant and scarce credible fact that I find, in endeavouring 
to finalyse the incidence of this branch of the late income-tax, that the Account 
-Department are absolutely ignorant alike of the amount of the taxation raised ~ 
by this double tax on landed incomes, and of the number of assessees enrolled on. 
the Collectors’ books. : si 
*[ should guess that one-third to one-half of the whole amount has been col- 
lected from the incomes of land-holders. But I fear that no fairly accurate con- 
jecture can be made as to the "number of those who pay the tax on incomes 
wholly or in part derived from land. But it is not a few who are offended 
again in this respect, and I feat, my Lord, that triih and the reality of things® 
in many instances, multiply Richard Temple’s units in this respect ty 


tens, if not by several hundreds. The land-holders'of India are, there is toomuch 









bonlearyrfiersnepanaoo is applicable to the land-tax, 
of taxation on the rents and incomes of land-holders of coun 
ist confine ourselves to that rule and principle, and must not ina 
5 and inapplicable system of double taxation. : 
“1 need scarcely say , my Lord, that I know the argument aivmabah ie 
ote double seanotition ste mg ged contending against, namely, for the 
on landed incomes plus the enhancements of land revenue which I | 
feilavronred so fully to doectibe, on the ground that the land revenue of 
' is not taxation but rent in the European sense of that word. I have read 
assertions as that the land of India is universally ‘Crown-land,’ and that 
Native proprietary are mere ‘Crown-tenants’ of the State. I may cite ti 
Pi aaa a anh he words of Professor Fawcett, the apostle of this 
sehaul.ap apparently holds that we are here as conquerors who have : ied 
actual marae el the soil from our predecessors” by the right of 
and that our Indian subjects are mere Biggest 0 y rent for permission 
cultivate od soil; that the State exercises over it soil) the aoe ee ; 
Ee sca an_ English Jandlord exercises over . estate. 
ernmen' ant of- India takes the place of iva ons and fies cul 
-vators of the soil rent their lan spe mo stead of from | 
land-holders.’ In fact this school holds that 1 ie at our rst tiger 
or pro’ ; that no property in the land whatever 
- that who till their native soil are the agricul be i st 
«TT believe, my seri that tees ese = i variance - ae 
re constitutional conditions and the agricultural tory 0 this country, are 
ae. ‘variance with the truth and real facts of the people’s agrarian insti sate 
iaiiia, snd are utterly repellant to the eat sound, and conciliatory policy which 


go het this Empire. 
ee wie 2 my gi 
with the principle o ri ind 
es and sieideaite, et ‘pa a nal ch Ih 
our treatment of these rig teri ee paresis with mi 
cond and our policy has in general tended to comfort these 
y are, of course, quite consistent with the demand of a moderate 
c from _ the land-owners and their property, towards the 1 
"State, as recognised by the immemorial law 0 the country, 
 ®No, my Lord, the appropriated and agricultural land of South | 
is not, and never has been, as a rule, ‘Crown-land.’ The proprietai 
the State in any actual soil ias been limited to escheats 







































































A thige - try hee ‘ 
coun in an, 
te i atin to the careful sur a 
and - pa eis to its enforcement which Mr. 
ll, eee an advocate for such direct taxation, has recor 
ph of niak belongs to i It is,’ he says, ‘to. 
longs to ‘the ‘iple of an in 
bo iti in ; and that 1 the tax, scale aaa 


which prima facie objecti ; 
to concur in the opinion which, until of jake,” has aie: 


taxes on incomes should be reserved as an 


direct: 
0 for + national emergency in which ert ate 
se ora all gs eae ee 


many ¢ 
cil, and 8 “that the opinion of the rity 
fade cane Greece 








meee 





tax, e maj of instances, eee a, ee th oer a ‘a fair | 
estimate oh innate ite a th neh esoniibe, saa rg ey te, : 





pos ry painstaking tahsildar, ioeetl “56 osha ooiiahtesha ate acs 
3 ag tee age ) 80 to keep his in hand that. fem case : 
2 Ee ai ia, eae ee as ree | ; 
four times the income of certain others, say, Roushun, and 
‘that Loutun shall be assessed, say, twice or thrice higher nage the he other al 
: J cbpha Pa constantly happens where the patwari is not looked after). 


ir than this Ido not believe in, Any amount of, 
~ ggaed p by ea ‘wealthy mabajun, and a rechayfé can be made thereot by a Collector — 
Saat sovasenat oid I imagine, ‘have any faith in such For my own part, I can- 


confess I have none whatever in nine cases out of ten w: ate: Baihed ttre “in 
eee eee * ihe 


«Tt comes, then, to this: that the tax is of the nature of a “dencvolence? or € ai 

tn that tho Caller isthe almortirenonileetimater and fixer of the! sit sci ¢ 

~ man has to pay.’ Bah 

it «These extracts show very clearly the difficulties that beset Di : 

making assessments cresting mera bgrin@ apne of the im 
Saowmeanmansc eda impossible it is for them, few in 

they are, to prevent A elaete on re adtewetae wi a 

But over and above this bribery and corruption, which ‘th 

; i, there are many other very 

unaffected by 
























on 
tightest’ in in the world. ‘In India ns 


some~ fair out a crext Bice 
‘it must: Me cditiot aed fly 80,00 i ea Prva | Ta 
not great, But, then, it was said—“ yes, but there is the local taxation.” 
_ that the ery which had been raised of the enormous | 
was without foundation. That cry had been taken w 

: A If we were to accept it, 


e to the weight of taxation imposed w 
a sed on a late occasion, that his hon’ble friend, 3 Mr ¢ 
to be aware that the Local Governments had been eallled upon 
formation and about local taxation. He might state that, 
call from the House of Commons, the Government,of India had 
the ‘Local Governments to give an account of the whole amount of 
‘eco rovinces, imperial, local and municipal. That inforn 
n pre sea bythe Government of , and was moni t 
f hon’ble members. The return ref to the 1 
additional taxation had been eral: in. i 
, total local taxation in Bengal grrr wine Pipers 
Tr district of Bihér there was a very old 
tag addition: to the land-revenue, which 





-consolidati ng Paine stp 
‘hoped that any new taxation under this law would be truly an 
- voluntary. Hs Honour was sanguine that the people of sc would 
neficial to-tax themselves for really useful purposes. ‘The effect: of t 
Taw: if it was passed would be to widen the discretion of the local bodies both 
+ to the taxes to be levied and as to the objects upon which the money might be 
sti A certain Police rate was compulsory, other things were mostly F 
quite voluntary. The only, new subject of expenditure = F Serme Be Witen 


we proposed to add oi education as one of the objects upon which the } 
--gevenues of municipalities might be expended when it was absolutely meces- ) 

sary todo so. With that exception it was not proposed materially to in- 

crease municipal taxation in Bengal. He thought that, when the educated 

of the country came to examine the facts which he had submitted 

Council, they would be induced to believe that the people were not so h 


taxed as was supposed. 


“mentioned in the budget speech. » 
who had experience of the matter 
ment of revenue ‘to the Provincial Governments, com 
Financial Decentralization Scheme, had. been a most complete, full 
mitigated success. He thought that every one who had experienc 
agree with him that in every way the change had been most bene 
f @that a healthy incentive to economy had been given to 
) of that scheme. He believ Sa 





Hovour ib hope ‘that the Hon’b Member would ak 
extraordinary an to exist. He also e wil 
‘duties that it was a mistake to suppose that it e du lich 
- trade into the hands of the Cheshire manufact ~ Cheshire salt: 
-seded the Native salt in Bengal, for this simple renson that Bengal t 
+ climate, salt could not be obtained at a hg Sg rate by ps 
oth of India, but was only mad 
pants or thirteen annas per maund, say a farthing a pound, while 
salt was made for next to nothing, and. owing to the cireumstances ae 
_ trade, was imported very phieape- He believed it would bre ps the same 
were no duty at all. 
‘His Honour had been tet with the observations wwhioh fell with: 
yee and point from the Hon’ble Mr. Robinson in his discourse 
the land-revenue, Hts Honour was not going into the intricate s 
the ancient history of India, and whether in the days of Menu the 
was taken from the holders of land or not. But this he wou 
i the full rack-rent of the land was exacted from the people by the 
ts of the country so far back as we had any knowledge of the 
P ated that they took all that they could get; that the only limitation was 
power of the people to pay. He entirely agreed that property in the lan 
~ one sense did exist in a strong degree; the right of Saag som ebay 
’ what no Native Government attempted to disturb. But 
of a right to the rent did not exist in Native States. 
| é of our assessment of the revenue. It 
become from day to more lenient in our 
great property in the la 
d the question had arisen whether it was wise and prudent to d 
L whethes we were not taking too little as the Go 
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overnment with aggravating 
y enacti| 


a it for one_ yoy een again 
r limit of duration. Now, I xauat 
1871 the Government did not propose | 

my Hon'ble friend now seems to think w 
we not succeed in doing uw 
‘Members 
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- confirmation ) 
vm in which it meer 

fiscal system. I shall, however. 
discussion which th 


howl en myself that, 0 eve of d 
soar es interests is ia ‘ 


Pe eeu have any influence in a altel neial poli 
should I aot the Connell ‘at this stage of 
el ion_of the uncil for any length of time. | 
character; they will e 





. they must act prudently and on the 
0 et think i the soundness of their evolution 


sources of ses atte 


res naam Slee pin a 
—  . if 
Itthen we: have no right to count with confidence upon a 


eyo eet ee Beg Ss 
of our financial policy. Se ee 
yaa peg weg 
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